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Stern<539) * gives such an example of his little boy, who made a
story with the following elements: "The fire-brigade man fell on a
rosebush without thorns and yet got pricked. . . . Robbers came
and quietly put a lamp on the ceiling and lit it and then made it
all dark again and not stolen anything."
Children's thinking, like all activities of children; is dependent
on a rhythm of expression. Rhythm is one of the basic manifesta-
tions to which the infant is susceptible, as it appears in the fondness
of the infant for being rocked and for the rhythm of cradle songs.
Speech and thought of children are rhythmically organized in a
characteristic way, and, as we shall discuss in another connection,
rhythm and symmetry are characteristic of children's expression.
Poems of children are expressions of the child's conflict with
reality; these fantasies seem to have the same structure as the
so-called "surrealistic" manifestations of modern artists.
Children's thinking, as well as their acting and playing, is sim-
ilar to their drearn activity. Just as the child in his dream thinks,
speaks, and acts only for himself, without having an audience or
observer, so his activities in daily life have a monologous character.
If the young child seeks company he uses his friends as actors for
his play, and the friends play their own play, everyone in a monolo-
gous way. From such an observation Piaget came to the conclusion
that the child's language and thought is "egocentric." D, Mc-
Carthy(406) found, contrary to Piaget's results, that few egocentric
responses appeared at any age level, never more than 4 per cent,
E. C. Johnson and C. C. Josey(308) found that children are "socially
minded" rather than egocentric.
The mistake of all these authors is to equalize the child's monol-
ogous expression with egocentricity, an interpretation which is due
to a frequent misunderstanding in child study, that is, the applica-
tion of the same terms to the child's structure which one uses in ex-
plaining adults' behavior. If an adult thinks in a monologous way
we may term this egocentric, since the adult has already experienced
social relationships and has established his self by the acknowl-
edgment of other selves besides his own. When, however, the child
thinks in a monologous way he thinks out loud, and probably not
much more frequently than the adult thinks silently.
M. E. Smith<528) found that monologue decreased continuously
in the preschool age. As previously remarked, it seems to the pres-
ent author that the term "egocentricity" cannot even be applied to
the child's structure because of the fact that the child has not yet
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